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ABSTRACT 

Media in democratic societies are generally assumed 
to have a responsibility to provide a forum for the articulation of 
diverse ideas, including radical discourse « Research on media 
coverage of groups which challenge the status quo, however, shows the 
limitations of the media in the democratic exchange of ideas. To 
evaluate the coverage of one of these "deviant" groups, an analysis 
focused on news coverage of two recent anarchist marches in downtown 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Articles and television coverage fro:n local 
newspapers and television stations were analyzed to determine the 
rhetoric used to describe the marches, the sources of information 
cited by the media, and the ideological frames of reference used to 
structure elements of the story. Results showed that the media (1) 
covered the anarchist marches in Minneapolis with a pro-establishment 
orientation; (2) tended to "marginalize" the group by focusing on the 
group's violence and appearance, as opposed to the issues being 
raised; and (3) framed the marchers as being in opposition to law 
enforcement instead of to government and big business. In addition, 
research on other newspapers shows that to gain exposure to a 
diversity of viewpoints on social protest, which includes thorough 
discussion of the issues being raised, it is necessary to go outside 
mainstream media accounts of social movements. (Sixteen notes are 
included. ) (MS) 
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AJ*=!TRftCr 

Media in deaaocxatic societies are generally qggi7m«yl to hscve a 
lesponsibility to panovide a faruo for the articaxlation of diverse ideas, 
incaudlng radical disocwrt'e. n» aiedia often fall fihcart of this lofty ideal. 
2his case study evaluates the perforranoe of local xvatsgesper and televlsiai 
coverage of a "deviant" social lacrvettetit. Media coverage of two Anarchist 
jnarches tended to '"aiarginalize" the group by focusing an. -Oie groc5)'s violenoe 
and atpgearenice, as oppoBeA to the issues being raised, m addition, the 
aardiers were fcaned as being in qgposition to law enforceajenct instead of 
govenment and big business. 
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A <asE aropf op ?q mA ocwBaacE of moDcxL manBSP 
One inpartant cxntxUaution of sass couinanication reseeuxfa bas been to 
question the jxxLb of the laeclia in a deanocratic society, niere has been a great 
deal of Jncpiiry into the pirooesses of the producticn ani disseadnaticai of news. 
Recserxtly, these efforts have focused on media coverage of groups 
caizOlenge the status quo^. 3his t^ of research yields insight into the 
limitcAixais of the media in the deonocratic exchange of ideas. 

2he cJajectives of this paper are: l) to rsview the literature on media 
coverage of grot5» perceived as "deviant" by "aainstreaia" society, and 2) to 
evaluate the coverage of one eaOi "deviant" gsxsap, the Anarchist novenenfc. ibe 
analysis focuses on news coverage of two Anarchist aarches in downtosm 
Minneapolis. 

Ostensibly, one iaportant notion underlyii^ descooratic theory is that a 
free and open '^marketplace of ideas" is central to the "self-righting process." 
m this view, the media are said to act as a ocariuit for div^se ideas in order 
to provide a basis fca: deraocratic decision-iDaking. In practice, t'^ media 
often fall short of such lofty ideals. Structural limitations make selection, 
collation and interptetation necessary functions of the media. In' the prracess, 
media messages are subject to the influence of social forces. It is cCLear from 
Hie mass ocranunicaticn literature "Uiat this has important inplications for the 
coverage of social sovements. 
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1 Tcxad Gitlin, Ibe Wiole World is Watching; Ifass Ifedia in the Making and 
tjhn^akim 9f the yqy left. (Berkeley: iMversity of California Press, 1978) ; 
James D. Balloran, Hiillip Elliott, fud Graham MUrdock, Eteaonstratigyt and 
CcBBunicaticn: A case study, (ifeamandsworth, England: Etnguin Bodks, 1970) ; 
Stanley Cchen, R)ld Devils and Moral Eanies. (London: MaoGitbon an3 Sfee, 1973) ; 
and Charles Winnidk, Deviance and the Mass Ifedia . Beverly Hills, CAs Sage 
Publications, 1978). 
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BEVUW OF mERMXJRE 
Several f caroes have been tbcAS^ to affect coverage of dissent in the 
raainstneam U.S. media. Ifcese forces stem'ftan iniLvitJual attitides of 
journalists or cwnere, trm organizational dynamics, frm. the ideology of the 
jourralistic profession, frcm the poaitical«-econanic system, and trm the 
toerican culture itself. 
Indiv idual factctrs . 

Early studies of bias in the oadia often lodged at the attitudes, opinions 
and personalities of indivixJual r^>orters and scnetimes editors. Bse argument 
was stcaic^orward— if jounalists agreed with the dissenters, then they would 
write a favorable story. Journalists ^diose views were ri^t or left of center 
would submit oc|y Which would reflect their predilections, of course, this 
cqpy would then be sufcrjected to evaluation bi' the editor, who could also inject 
personal orientations into the stary.2 

Otiier individuals with power to slant the news are the publisher or 
managers. Diey can f ire or discipline reporters with dissenting views and hire 
new journalists ^d»se -/iews are loxce oot^eniaJ.. However, studies have shown 
that journalists are .relatively free of concern fron such pressures. 3 

Another view is that journalists cone disppcpartianately frm middle 
class, liberal, mid-western, religious backgrounds. Writers and editors were 
assumed to espouse similar views producing content inibued with the values of 

2 pavi^ *fv^''=®' Gateke^)er: A Case Study in the Selection of News." 
g^ffi3g^J2^^. 27:383-396 (Fall, 1950) ; see Robert A. Hactett, "DeS 

in JLS^JSSLS?!^ ^l^^^ ^ ^ Studies," critical Stndi^ 
in Mass OcBframicat^oT}. 1:229-259 (1984). ' 

3 jferren Breed, "Social ctaxtrol in the Ifewsrocm: A Junctional Analysis." 
^l^g^. 33:326-355 (Ifey 1955) ? lea Sige3inan, "R^rtlng the Nei: A^ 
Cttganizational Analysis," American Joomal of sociology . 79:132-151 (ouiy, 
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theso (teBocpcafhic grcups.^ Spiro Agnew's attack cn the press oentei.©a largely 
arcwnd his oortention tiat the eastam press reflected a lUseral, iJi^jer-addaie 
cOass, intellectual bias. 'Saey did not, l>e claimed, reflect the views of the 
**8ilent majority." 

Scne studies argue tliat the press is literal, \Mle others hold it to be 
ocdiservat-ivia. To earn degree, conclusicns dqgwnd on the groug? of jourralists 
being studied. But pedia^ moace significant is the orientatioD. of the person 
or group doing the studio 
Orqanizaticoal factors . ' 

At another level of analysis, it can be said that raws organizaticsns, lilce 
any organization, seeac to fulfill certain functions. Certainly organizational 
survival is high cn the list. Pertiajjs the asain organizational dynamic is the 
atteapt to control the environment by reducing the ranaoraness of ir^juts and 
cutiwts. News does not nonnaUy present itself, anl it doss not do so in the 
apprcpriate aaoont to fit the "x»ws hole." It ie necessary for the 
Qcganizaticn to produce netre, and in order to do so, it develops a "beat 
systan," placing reparters at strategic places vAiere "news" occurs. Ihese are 
usuaUy sites of institutionalized power such as the police station, city hall, 
the statehouse, etc. Because news media are heavily reliant cn official 
sources, news content .tends to absorb the official outlocOc.S Reporters become 



^ ^ David H. Weaver and G.Cleveland Wilhoit, The Atcerican Journalist: A 
portrait of U.S. ifewspeople and Their Woric . (BlocaBir^t<ai, IN: University of 
Indiana Press, 1986) . 

5 Mark FiEihnsan, Ifemufacturincr the Ifews . (Austin, Texas: tJhiversity of 
Texas Press, 1980) ; Leon V. Sigal, Reporters and Officials . (Leximtan, MA: 
D.C. Heath, 1973). , 
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ocaiditioned to seeJc official scjurces even for stoties vhich occur outsida the 
bureaucratic rcutires of the news organization. 

It nay be the case thfit orgonizationsi have a ci/imic, a "personality" 
viiich is not traceable to the will of the owners or tcp managenent. It may 
bave evolved fran previous generatiOTs or may have developed out of the 
interaction of the organization with its enviromnent. m any case, it appears 
that newspaper pecp3e are socialized to accept the "editorial policy" of their 
organization. Eewards flow to those who accept the policy, ana subtle 
punishment to those who resist. Cie political and eooncanic views favored in 
the news columns are generally the same within the organization, with soatie roan 
for aanaiver, especially for veteran ai>d "star" r^rters.^ 
Professionalism . 

Journalism as a profession has certain codes and conventions which have an 
effect ai newsp^)er content. Professions must have sane claim to ej^jertise and 
priAdlege, and journalism is no exc^jtion. daims to prcaote the public good 
rest on democratic thsoiy. Part of journalists' defense against attack lies in 
their daiia to be "objective" or "fair." IHchman nas founti that objectivity is 
a "strategic ritual." ihis ritual iix3ludes a set of practices and techniques 
^ch protect the journalist against criticism. Ihese include: covering "both 
sides" of an issue, adducing evidence, and judicious use cf quotation marks."' 

Another professiaial need is a body of specialized Jcnowledge. For 
journalists, this includes "news values." News values are applied to events to 
<aficide vSiether they are really "news." Anong the iitportant bases of 

^ Breed, "Social Oantrol in the Hewsrocoi: A Functional Analysis,"; 
Sigelman, "Reporting thia News: An Organizational Analysis*" 



7 Gaye Tucfanan, "Orjectiviiy as Strategic Ritual: An Examination of 
Newsmen's Nbtiais of Objectivity," Am erican Journal of Sociology . 77:660-679, 
(January, 1972) / and Gaye Mmian, Madna News . (New York: Free Press li?78) 



newBworthlness are the ecx3nondc and political inpact on society and the 
dramatic nature of the stoiy, including eletnents of sex and violenoe. Events 
are selected according to these criteria., consequently, the nedia center 
storiea around events as cppoeeL' to issues. As a result, dissenters nay find 



(e.g. , demonstrations, inarches and terrorist acts) . 

Cans specifies several shared values of American journalists vSiich include 
faith in altruistic nature of democracy and business. He, too, observes that 
journalists si^^xart the social order and the leadership whid; pramotes it.8 
Svstan constraints . 

At a higher level of analysis, the effect of system constraints on the 
overall coverage of dissent can be seen, m a capitalist systan, certain 
grcwps of people are more powerful than others, and may be able to inpress 
their views on the aedia coverage more readily than others. Ihis has led to 
concern about ownership of the media by major corporations ard about the 
interloddng directorates between media organizaticns and other corporations. ^ 
Ctoitalists or i?©er management, \4iile lifferii^ over some issues, tend to 
si?:porfc the ejdsting social system. It has been argued that the ccritent 
produced fcy their organizations reflects this value consensus. 1° 



it necessary to act in scroe unusual or violent manner to get media cavei."age 





■, "Interlocildng Directorate," Cblxanbia 
eariber/Decentoer, 1£)79). 
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Another view is that narlcet foroes pronote mainstream views hy puniflhii^ 
those v«» stray too fer frm tly ^dJle. Radi/:al viewpoints may jeepardize 
auaiwjoe and advertising st^:part, and new products win spciig v£» ^ch more 
clearly meet the dananrJs of the marJcet. Subscriptions and advertlsii^ mcve to 
mainstream publications, especially those that emphasize crowd-pleasit^ 
content, sudtx as sejc and violence.ll 
Haoemcnic ideolocjY . 

Filially, it has been argued that the powerfta maintain their positions in 
society tiuxwc^i politicai hegemcny. Uiis viewpoint states that throu^ the 
processes of coercion and consent, powerful fortes in society are able to 
"Impress their definitions of situations" on other grcx^ within society. 
Gitlin e>5Jlains: 

i^}°9y ert-ers into everything pecple do and 
tiiink is natural-~ma]cing a livir^, loving, playim, 
believing, Imowii^, evea rebelling. Ih every aliere of 
TOcial activity, it meshes with the cannon sense throw* 
vMdi p^e mate the world seem Intelligible; it triS^to 
beocme tiiat ccramon sense. Yet, at the same time, pec»lQ 
only partinlly and unevenly accept the hegenmLc teri!«. "12 

Individuals and organizations within the daninant institutions in society 
generaUy share oertaln.intereste. Including maintain m 
caertain conscixsus and subconscious ways, these foroes exert a 
di^axportionstely strong influence in shaping cultural values, it is this 
systfim of social v.Uues, sha^ied by dcininant interests, which guide the 
production and disseminaticsi of news. 

Journalists, lUce most individuals, are socialized into the "mainstream" 
culture, and are lUcely to favor the dominant readings ol events and issues. 

11 James Curran, "Capitalism and Control of the Press, 1800-1975 " in 
Jto^Curr«i, Michael Gurevitch, and Janet Wbollaoott7^^^atio^a«i 
Society. (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1977) . ^xgnmunic ariroLand 

12 Gitlin, 2^ Whole Warld lfatr»^lVJ p.io 



Ball argues that newi5 reporters have no choice but to piciJc frcci amc«ig the 
BjBanings the system mkes available to them; the dceainant meanings are the njost 
prevalent. ^3 

In addition, the hegemonic value system shapes the way news loedia are 
organized and their r^jorters are socialized. Gitlin notes that roedia 
"routines are structured in ways journalists are socialized from childhood, and 
then trained, recniited, assigned, edited, rewarded, and proraoted on the jcb; 
they decisively sha^ the ways in which news is define, events are considered 
newsworthy, and objectivity is secured. 

However, the powerful belief systearas in the culture are constantly "under 
attack by groups outside the dottidnant interests.^ Die question then arises, 
to what extent do the 3iiedia provide a f onsa for this dissent? 

Gitlin says that in the process of covering social laoveKients, the laedia's 
"crvjcial unintended ideological effect is to undennine whatever efforts 
lavements may roake to present a general coherent political cj^>ositic»i; the 
effect is to reinforce the image that reform unvements f^^jus, and in the nature 
of things cu!^ to focus, on single grievances vMch the system, however 
reluctantly, can correct \dthout altering fUndaiaental social relations. The 
media thus si:?:port the doniinant system's claim to general legitlinacy and its 
ability to fragment the opposition. "^^ 



13 Stuart Hall, "culture. Media and the Ideological Effect," in J. curran, 
M. Gurevitdi, and J. Woollacott, Ifass Oognmunication and Society , (Beverly 
Hills: Sage Publicaticais, 1977) . 

Gitlin, HhB Whole World is Watching , p. 11 
^ Stuart H^l, "Culture, Media and the Ideological Effect." 

1^ Gitlin, Pie Whole Wbrld is WatchijKr . 

. 7 
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BEHZCMnCNS FCJR THE CDVERftGE OF DISSENT 
Together these f cfroes iapinge 1:5x311 the process by vjhich dissent is covered 
by the media. Certain patterns can be attributed to different ccoibinaUcais of 
these forces, ibr instance, the most overt e^ressicais of opinion set in the 
news oolianns and the most obvious sort? of "nanve-calling" may ccsne frop the 
Individual preferences of writers and editors, if itxaividual factors are more 
important, then there should be a good deal of variation in the coverage of a 
deviant group within a given news organizaticai. 

If the "marginalization" of dissent can be attributed to the predilections 
of the owners car of top management, coverage should vary ctcross organizations 
assuming "-here is sane variance in predilecticns across organizations. 

Bi?ihasis an sudi factors as the violence and deviance of the protesters is 
lilcely to be an outocroe of news valiies about should be covered. News 
practices lead to the presentation of "both sides of the story." This 
artificially gives the impression that there are only two sides to a given 
story, or that the two views can be seen as directly opposed. The "judicious 
use of quotation marte" can be used to call into question opinions ej^aressed by 
"deviant" groqps. 

His. effects of systent-level forces are harder to estimate. In general, 
this is because the nature of the system's influence is dependent upon the 
particular position of the news organizatlai within that system, ads requires 
looking at the concrete situation of each news organizaticn s*^5arately. 

In the realm of ideology, the faith in status quo ^ich is a foundation of 
the dominant ideology would lead the journalist tc interpret those who oppose 
that faith to be iihbalanced or deviant, ihe reporter may even be unable to 
tinderstand the views of th^ radical dissenter because he or she does not share 
the dissenters' core assumptions about the social system, ihis could lead to 
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false simplification co: misrepresentation of the views of the dissenters. The 
ireporter uay dismiss the ideas of the grocp in the article or ignore the issues 
being raised altogether. If the ideological system is seen as a powerful 
determinant, of news cxjverage of "deviant" groops, one would esqpect that there 
would he little variance in the coverage within mainstream media acscasunts. 

Ihe task of extricating the effects of each of these factors in the 
anaD.ysls of media corrtenv: is difficult. Biey may be e>?)ected to interact in a 
unique oonfiguraticn in each case. Based cn the literature, we can draw 
several major generalizatiais: news coverage follows lines of institutional 
pcwer, media will give less atteirtion to groiros vMch they percseive as beir^ 
deviant, and finally, the coverage of such "deviant" grot^js will be distorted. 

A C3^ STCJDZ OF MEDIA C 'JERAGE OF ANKRCHISr rSDIESTS 
Blis analysis is a ccnparison and contrast of various media acccunts of 
two similar Anarchist marches in Minneapolis. !Ihe first march, the October 16, 
1S86 "War Chest Tour," was sponsored by the Progressive StuJent Organization 
and the Backroaa Anardiist Center. Participants proceeded through a series of 
demcaistrati.ons in front of dcwntcwn businesses including VJOOO television, 
RLUsbury and the Minneapoli s Star and 'Pribime . six protesters were arrested. 

Several ^/ntoolic gestures were i:ised to protest the contribution or 
conplicity of these fcusii^esses to the "war effort." For Instance, a television 
was smashed outside the television station, and the flags of the United States, 
the Soviet TJhion and lfcDonaD.d's were burned outside the federal building. 

The second march, on June 22, 1987, was the culmination of a five day 
annual oonventicai of Anarchists. Ihe gathering began with a reception at the 
Badiaxan .M;? -».5-.r:st Center. Ihe following three^days included a series of 
workEho;- pertinent to the Anarchist aovement. Finally, the 
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anarchists oonc3uc±ed amfcher '^^ar Chest Totjir'* in dcwiitofrm Minneapolis. *Ihe 
events of this protest iiKaxaded deanaoristrations outside downtown businesses and 
confixxntaticjsis with police* 

Primary cxsnoems of this analysis are the rhetoric \ised to describe the 
rodoxi^eSf the scwrces of infontatiOT cited by the media, and the ideological 
frames of reference used to striK^ure elements of the story* 

ERINT ODVERaGE OF THE MSRCHEST MaRCHES IN 1C[NNE?^LIS 
The first martdi * 

There was less print coverage of the first march than the second. Ihe 

event was not covered in the St. Paul daily newspaper. The Minne^lis st^r 

and Tribune ran a medium length story with a photograph in the center of page 

one. The story's headline reflects the mainstream vim that the marches were 

disn^Jtive to the social order: "Anarchists Organize to Wreak Havoc Do^'ntown." 

Early in the story the mcfveanent was dismissed as being "young" and 

"disreputable." The tone of the article was condescending to the marchers: 

^The protesters drev a great deal of attenticai as they moved through 
the dcwntcwn witia their pounding dnmas, waving flags and eccentric 
appearance, ^ich .inclxaded purple mohavjk hairdos, blac3c lipstick, 
flowing beards, 'pantaloons, jackets without sleeves and a turban or 
two." 

The enphasis aa the appearances of the marchers tends to obfuscate the 
message v*iich they were trying to get acicoss. In addition, the article 
neglects to insnticai that maiiy mardiers were dressed in "normal" attire^ m any 
event, the appearance of the marchers is quite irrelevant to the issues they 
are raising. Nevertheless, appearances became a central element of the story. 

The article stated that "one demonstrator spat on a police officer as an 
arrest was made," a juxtaposition which lerds credibility to the arrest. 

10 



Hcwever, the reascii fear amd justifiability of the erresfc itself were never 
discaissed. 

Scroe attention was given to the rationale for the protest, cpjcrting one 
mardier, "tOie government, xtultinational coEporations, and the educaticml 
system interact to^tthar in a system to further their own ends of powa: and 
profit throu^ control, es^iloitation and war." without fCQ±her elaboration, 
these thoic^hts may seem farfetched to the general public. Such petitions need 
a inudi acre thoroic^ articulation in order to be given fair oansideration. 

Ihe coverage of one stop on the protest r^rch'was strangely incottfxLete. A 
ftont page picture eihowed a protester burning an American flag. Ihe photo, its 
caption, and the article itself failed to point out that a Soviet flag was 
siffiultanecusly being burned. Biis emission focuses attention on the "anti- 
Americaness" of the protest, without recognizing the grater point being made 
about interventiotiist governments. 

OSie actions of the desconstrators were largely examinsd on the basis of 
their criminality, not on the tesis of their syniDolic criticism of society. 
For instance, the article msitions that one-dollar bills ware burned in front 
of a local bank. Ihe ueaning of this symbolic ^sture was not discussed; tiis 
article only mentioned that, "police said that burning less than two dollars at 
once is not a crime. " ■ 5he events of the march are briefly recounted, but the 
reader is presented with no discussion of their intended meaning. 

Mare at±ention was paid to the thou^ts of bystanders than those of the 
arcoxhists. "fflxat are they protestdmg?' one woman asfasd another, after being 
handed one of the grtx^ fliers, 'it's hard to tell, ' the other wostnan 
answered, 'But I thiiilc they are protesting evecything." 

Ohere is ocaisiderable attenticxi giv&i to official points of view. Police, 
v*o 'todtared" the situatdcn, were acocarpanied by representatives from the 
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dty attwtne^'s office, ^*yiho were there to give csi-the-^>ot advice csi viien the 
daaonatratcors might be breaking laws." clearly, in this aoc-ont, the 
establiBhed axithority is taOdng precauticais to act re^xansibly, vinlike the 
protesters* 

Quotes of authorities were r^wrted withcwt questioning the accuracy or 
s^iprcpriaten^ of the ronarks. "Sergeant RAert Beckers of the Street Crimes 
Unit dismissed the danonstrators as "a twnch of purik-rockers. . ..led by a small 
number, and I mean a small number, of people who are believers in wreddng and 
ruining things." 

Ihfi meaning of anardiy was not addressed by mainstream mKiia coverage. 
Bie term anarchy, thou^ it was self-administered by the protesters, may give 
the general public a false iapression of the goals of the movement. 
Stereotypes of anarchy may conjure vip images of a society in chaos wi-ttiout 
ocnpassion, ruled by force and the will of the strong. Accordjj^ to 
infonoation passed out at the protest, this is clearly not the philosophy of 
the anarchist protesters. However, only one sentence in the Star an3 Tribune 
article dealt with anarchist philosc^iiy in a way vMch mi^t dispel potential 
false Ijipressicais. Cm protester was quoted as sayir^, "Olie grai:2)'s philcscphy 
is anti'-war, anti-draft, ecology, feminism and punk." Other information 
presented In the article mi^ have orartributed to the misaax:^>tion that the 
group pronises a society ruled ty violence and self-interest. 

Die Minr^sota Daily , the student rewEpaper at the University of Minnesota, 
was sli^tly mare sympathetic to tte protesters, it mentica;^ that the reason 
one man was arrested was because he wrote on the wall of a stone building with 
a piece of chalk. It did, however, refrain frcsn conmienting on the 
aj^JTcpriaten^s of the pjnishrnsnt for this "criiQs," 
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inarch, polntiiig out their excessive focais on the «'puriks" vMle ignoring the 
ol<ier dfisnanstrators. 

Hie estimation of the size of an event is cm way in whidi ideology can 
manifest itself in the extent of a news story, overthrow estiuatad the mmiber 
of protesters at 200. The star and Tribune, however, did not taXe credit for 
their own estimate. Instead, they cited estimates frcM representatives of laoth 
sides of the conflict, the police (75) and the Bade Kooa Anarchist center 
(185) . Eiis newspaper, in its atten^rt: to appear inipartial, noted that "several 
people at the scene of the donsaistratian estinated' that about lOO peqple 
participated." Ihis conjures xjp an image of the hapless star and Trih^m^. 
reporter asking bystanders to estimate the crowi. 
The secma march . 

Ohe seccnd protest was covered ty both IWin Cities dailies, as well as the 
"^'^^^^^ P^^^V and the Detroit publication. Fifth Estate. . Frcm the sound of 
the headline in the St. Paul Pioneer Press-ni,^^-r.h^ "tJarchers create anarchy 

in Minneapolis," one would think that the story would be big news. However, 
tlie sfcory and its two acooopanying jhotogr^ were found in the third section 
of the paper. The "illegality" of the itarch was stressed throughout the 
article. Ihe Itvid paragra^ii donoistrates the critical tone that the r^rter 
took toward the "licentious parade": 

was anarchy in downtown Minneapolis on Kcaiday— wcanen bared their 
SS^IkSS"^^ businessmen were spat u^xyn, art and buildings 

defaced mth spray paant, glass bottles were smashed, and peoole 
were pushed and shoved." k^i^x^ 

Kie article gives the ijipression that the protesters were the instigators 
of the violence, not recognizing that the marchers were not the only ones 
pulling and shoving. The article seems to place all culpability an the 
protesters. For instance, the sentence, "although scaise detoonstrators resisted 
arrest and strucGc officers, no serious Injuries were r^rted," seems to 
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Inaicate mare cxawem with the safety of police officers then with that of the 

Half of the paragraphs in the article were either direct or indirect 
cpaotes fran the Deputy Police Chief who said that the protesters "caroe to 
challenge gavemnsent authori-ty and violate the law as they saw fit." He said 
that the officers shewed "remaricable restraint" in the face of abuse. 

After the view of the police officer was thoroi^y presented, the article 
attenpted to achieve balance Jy presenting the oortrasting vi&r of participant 
K&li Mari who stressed the ncjo-violent philoscpiy of the demonstEators. 
However, the reader micjit discomt the infocmaticn in her statesient as it was 
Imaediataly preceded by the D^wty Police Chief's claim that the protesters 
"intiad^ted citizens, damaged downtown buildings, spray painted art objects on 
the Federal Res€a:ve Building plaza, painted the Northern States Ebwer Co. 
twilding and assaulted an NSP security guard." 

Ihe social control orientaticm of the article was axeitplified by a quote 
ftoitt the D^EWty Eblioe Chief at the end of the article, "They can preach the 
Ehilosopiy of anarchy in Miraieeqpolis, but if they break our laws they are going 
to jail." 

Ohe Minneapolis Star and 'Tribune was less direct in their assesssBe-^-. of 
was the instigator in the violence, ihe ce^yticai of the ftont page picture 
said that a "scuffle" ensued after the police attsiqoted to arrest cn& of the 
protesters. Biey noted that Macs was used on the inart±ers. But this article 
lacks the dear justifica-Uon of police actios that was found in the St. Paul 
paper. 3he difference in orientation of the S-rar and Tribtme article is 
exeoiplified by the headline of the second sectim article, "Police use Ifece oti 
anarchist inarchers." This article mentioned the fact that the Mace also 
sprayed csilodkers, reporterB, jhotogr^ihers and even police officers, 
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OhiE article focwses on the events of the "sktosdsh" vMch brtafce out 
between the poliae and the deoonstrators. Ohe descaripticn was nore graphic, 
iwt yet not as one-sided as the St. Paul paper's article. Ihe Star and Tribune 
article seated to be based mare on the rsporter's eyewitness account and less 
on the statefflojts issued by police officials. However, the imderlying 
rationale for the inarch was not discussed at lei^. In addition, the 
article's ocndusicn was a stataaent from the Deputy Police Chief, "it should 
be noted that v*iile they were inarching throu^ the city, other legitimate 
police calls oculd not be answered in the downtown area. " NO more ^jecif ic 
infcamtion on tiiis last point was prx3vided. 

nicee.articaes appeared in the Mirmesot^ naiiy^ the student newspaper. 
1!b& first was an article an the Anandiist conventicm that was written the day 
of the protest aarch. Ihis article focused on the diversity of ideas presented 
at the convention, ©le story eophasized both the ooniaonalities and contrasts of 
the participants, it noted that tliare was disagreanent over vfijether the 
revolaticn should be violent or non-violent and wi^ther the new society would 
adopt modem technology. This article discu'ssed these underlying issues. But 
again, ^pearances were mentioned— "young squatters with imiLti-colored hair, 
blue collar worfcers and college educated professionals." 

A second artide- entitled, "Anarchorama," was short but seriously 
discussed the convention and the diverse ideas \Mch irotivated it. Tne protest 
m arches were not directly addressed. 

•ae final article was a collection of short essays cai different aspects of 
the anawMst convention, the longest of vdiich focused cai the aarch. the tone 
was feirly critical of police actions, saying they were "^>raying teaigas 
indiscrlininately. . . .A woanan v*io had been sprayed, eyes clenched shxit, astoed an 
officer for his badge nuntoer. J.J. Grates, No. 2936 respcaTded by arresting her 
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and threatening others with the sane." Again, a bystarder was quoted, '''Pretty 
seedy-looiking group." 

Ootside the Twin Cities, the seccand march was covered by a collectively 
produced Detroit newspaper, Fifth Estate . The article in this newspaper 
focused prianarily on the anarchist convention, providing backgrourd on the 
anarchist lacwement and the conference attenSers. This article contained the 
aost thorcu^ discussion of the various philosophies and ideas of the 
participants. ■ Jncliided in their coverage were three articles written ty 
participants in the 1987 Anardhiist gathering. The- coverage in Fifth Estate is 
a stark contrast to the coverage by inainstream publications which foa^sed 
predominately on the events and violence of the protest mxdi. 

Criticism of the event did ccaoe through in the Fifth Estate articles, but 
it was very different from the ^Violence" ard "appearance" criticisnts that 
appeared in the mainstream print inedia. JUstead, the criticism took place a\ a 
more philosophical plane. Jtor instance, one ccsitributor felt that, "It seaned 
to inany who had attended a few dull workshoES that a large nuiriber of the 
participants had little, if any, knowlecJge of previous anarchist movements. 
While sam of us thou^t understanding at a gut level is just as valuable as 
^having analysis, « others argued the necessity for reading history and a 
variety of perspective." 

The coverage in Fifth Estate was not without descriptive elonents. But 

the description was very different, taking the perspective of the participant 

observer* For instaiKse: 

"From there we headed down thrcai^ the shqppii^ district vtoere some 
folks stqcped off at a vendor selling cold ones. Tb nve, this was 
acbjally the funniest stop! There was a line of anarchists, with 
their signs and casks, waitijig to buy cokes and so on* Makes me 
VCTder if we ocxild throw a revolution without soda pop, or do things 
go better with o6ke~even anardiy?" 
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In essence, one can get a diversity of viewpoints on the events ana. issues 
surrounding social protest. Bat it is difficult to fini that diversity in <^ 
source alcjne. m order to get this diversity in the print coverage of the 
Minnez^lis anarciy itarciies, one certainly had to go beyond the roainstreaoa 
aadia. 

'mrniSlOf OOVERftGE OF OHE AIOiRCKIST MaPCHES IN MINNEftPOLIS 
While cxjverage among the fair local television stations with nevs prograitis 
•VP led, the poles of the coverage can be defined fcy VKXX), the Host enpathetic 
to tiie anarchists, eaxS RSTP, the most consistently opposed. 

To begin theijr filmed coverage of the Jtans 22 march, KSEP's reporter, Lou 
Harviji said, "TSiese protesters call themselves anarchists." Bie picture on the 
screen wa^ of marchars, scgoe waving flags. Karvin followed with, "Diey claim 
they»re apposed to ai^ and all forrns of government, and the demonstratim began 
quietly. Ihen seme of than became vandals, defacing seme downtown buildings. 
Windows here at the Northem States Power building were spray painted. A few 
also hurled rocks and other debris at Minne^lis police were standing by." 
Bie camera shots were of a cocqole of windows with red paint on them, and then a 
pan ^KJt fccaa bdiind the police lodfobig out on the mall vdiere the marchers are. 
A can cranes flying out of the crowd toward the police, one of whcan tries to 
catdi it, then cannot and dodges it. 

Ihis ftame of refv^rence set the tcme for the rest of the coverage. 
•Scaxu^ the rhetoric of news, the veracity of the protesters in calling 
thesiselves anarchists was questioned, as was their "claim" that they are 
agaiJist all forms of government. No other mention of anarchist doctrine was 
made in the account. B» protest was defined as crime, with the police not as 
aggressors, but as reactants (they were 'standing by') . me account then gave 
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tJetails at tha ijsjaker of arrests and tha particular laws allegedly broken. 
Beouty Police Chief Ijitz was interviewed. Hfe talked about a case viiere aoe 
protester vas arr^^^ and in a squad car: He stated, "Several people tried to 
cpen the squad door, and let the prisoner go, and that is sonethir^ that we 
will siiply not tolerate." 1^ demonstraticn was "brot^t under control" after 
10 police on street patrol "called for a baciJa??" and 24 more officers arrived. 

Harvin also talted to a street vendor about the inarch, fie stated, "Sane 
vendors, meanwhile, vjho saw the protesters say they were not inpressed with 
their message or their tactics." Hie next shot was of a itiidd3.e-aged wstan 
saying, "J just don't f^^preciate it as a citizen of such a wr^erful fre^ 
country." 

To finish vp the account, Harvin quoted iMtz as saying that he didn't care 
about the anarchists' color of hair, type of clothes or message they deliveKed. 
If they broke the laws of the city of Minne^lis, they would face the 
consequences. 

wax) presents a very different picture of the demonstration. Barrel 
Savage began his r^xart thus, "ihey said it was the perfect time to do it. 
Ifeny in the gra^ of 300 anarchists were in town for ?. weekend comrention and 
decided to march through the streets. Hie protesters are against goverraient 
power and wanted their' voices to be heard. Siiddenly, those voices changed." Up 
to this time, scenes were of marchers chanting ancl walkirg along the downtown 
Ball. Tlie scene turns to a police-protester scuffle. 

Savage continued, "Police say they got involved vAien the anarchists 
started spray-painting buildings." D^ty-Chief lutz is then quoted, "Ihio is 
clearly viiether or not citizens of this city can break the law with inpunity, 
and the answer is no." 
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unite VSIP, WOOD aUowBd a respcaise by the anarchists. Savage stated, 
"Ohe narcijfirs say police were instigators by showir^ their billy clubs," An 
aimdiist then said, 'Halfway thrc«^ the- police started to disn:?rt the ;Aiole 
thing. It was kind of disappointing to see that they did stop it and they were 
able to use force to break it vtp." 

■Hie coverage went on to discuss the confrtaitations between police and 
anarchists, fcrt in ways that saw the police as active in the ccsTftontations, 
not sluply as passi^-e. "Angry inarchers threw rocks as poUce charged thsm with 
mace." Iftjch of the visual material showed one or inore police officers 
wrestling protesters to the ground. In one case, a protester had his face 
forced rather brutally against tJtie pavement. Hbwever, a revie^^^ of the out- 
takes showed that the itost violent parts of this scene were edited out. 

Savage stated that many were hit with the uaoe, even bystanders. He 
questioned the use of mace by saying that the police defended its use. Iixtz 
was then shown cn czonera, defendii^ use of the sace. 

Oto end the piece. Savage said he had talked to protesters and they said 
that due to the violence, the next anarchiist march would corae to Minneapolis 
sooner than ej^jecbed. 

in addition, WOD brckdcast a profile of two anarcMsts and the Backroan 
bookstore, a spcaisor of the weekend conference. One of the anarchists was Rat, 
a 16-year-old with the sides of his head shaved and la>g orange-died hair 
hanging out the back of his red beret. Bie camera followed him as he left th- 
protest and got on a bus. a short biography of his troubles in school, and his 
gradual adoption of anarchist jMlosc^y were shown. He said, "Anarchists feel 

that people can run their lives without having soneone run it for them. And 
there's a^«cts of racism and sexism-ifs any c?:pression against other pec^le. 
I feel it's very wrong." 
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HiB other short profile is of Carla, vtio became an anardiist in Kansas 
before moving to Minneapolis. She stated that seeing saneone get arrested or 
"for no reason getting beat i^m" may lead to beoaming an ai»rchiBt. 

Ihe profile of the bookstore started with people milling around outside, 
taien a vaaan was sham entering while hiding her face with a book. 

Eeporter !rrish van Pilsuiri noted, "Ihe message is ^read throu^ books, 
periodicals, and music, lad occasionally throucfi" hi(^y visible protest (cut 
to a scene of police and protesters scuffling) . As the scuffling and yelling 
ccaitinues on the screen, van Pilsum said, "De^ite the appearance of today's 
protest, the anarchists say they are not about chaos, do not envision a world 
without any order. Biey argue that in a world without rules and laws, people 
would learn to care for each other. " She then signed off. 

In KSTP's account, the blame for violence is clearly attributed to the 
protesters. Police are not active instigators, and only enter in vAien forced. 
No mention was made of the police's use of mace. None of the ar.archists were 
given air time to speak, and the movement's philosqphy was reduced to 
"alley claim they're opposed to any and aU forms of government." Eophasis was 
on conflict with the police and reactions of bystanders. Ihe words "call 
themselves" and "claim" are vised in a itanner which delegitiraizes the protesters 
as a political group, ■ 

Video showed much of the vandalism, including painted windows and a 
smashed window in a police car. Man^ shots were frm behina the police, so 
that the viewer was put in the position of the police, thus adopting that 
viewpoint visually. Hcsie of the shots showed excessive force, the way some of 
those in the WOCX) piece did. 

©le story WOCX) gave is much less certain of culpability and questions the 
severity of police acticais, particularly the use of mace. An effort to present 
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the anarchist philoscjiiy was laade. Ihe audience view switched fron police to 
protesters and back again, as the camera was placed alternately b^iind the 
pjxtesters and the police. The bystanderfs view was not shown. However, in 
attenpting to adept an "objective" view, the reporter assurced the role of the 
bystander. 

De^ite their differences, the two accounts have sane inportant 
similarities. For one, the story is framed to pit the protesters against the 
police in both instances. Ha ver, ttie anarchists were protesting govenmant 
actions and pcwer, as well as corporate power. By interviewing Iiitz rather 
than the president of the largest local bank or the uayor or a Mirmesota 
senator, etc. , the coverage defines the protesters as law breaJcers rather than 
political protesters. Deflni'.ig the opposition also defines \iho the 
protagonists are. 

Also, boti-i of the accounts enjiiasized violence, vAiether culpability xv'as 
clear or not. C&vicwsly, much of what \jent on was peaceful, but less cov«5rage 
was given to non-^iolent aspects of the mardnes. Ihe c&f&cage. adopted the 
official legal framework of the system, anS often talked about the breakii^ of 
laws, but rarely of the moral or philoscjMcal issues the anarchists wished to 
raise. 

Bie legal rhetoric of the system was used to describe several symbolic 
acts. For instance, graffiti aimed at cconniunicating dissent was termed 
"defacing sane downtown buildings." Lutz defined the incident in terms of 
"obeying the laws of the city of Minneapolis" ana the tv;o news stories 
generally followed that frame of reference. 
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CmC3USI0N 

Ih general, rcdrstreaon media covered the Anarchist marches in Minneapolis 
^th a pro-establishment orientation^ Buire was a distinr^ eaijiiasis on the 
'Violencse" and c^^peararces of the protesters as opposed to ti:s issues that they 
were radsiiig. Often the rationale behind syicbolic acticarjs of the protesters 
were ignored by the media > In cases \^here the meanings x^?ere ignored, the 
reader or viewer can not be e^^jected to imderstand the points that the 
protesters vere attenpting to tt ^e. 

Ihe most dramatic way in vftuch the msssage behind the protest was defused 
by mainstream media was the legalistic context in xdiich the story was framed. 
TbB police weru set vp as the opposition to the protesters, not 'jw'emment and 
big business \i)o were the demonstrators* intended opposition, de botban line 
is that in mainstream acocunts of this event, the stori' was not a question of 
social protest, but one of legality. 

Barters did not talk to those being protested. 5Siis would have forced 
thsm to address the issaes beir^ raised more thorouc^y. In addition, it mi^t 
h2Eve legitimized t^^ criticisms by accepting that they were worthy of 
discussion* Ihas criticism was deflected away from the institutions of 
business and government as the protests xcere pot in the realm of law 
enforcement, 

Mbst of the mainstream media accounts of the marches took the point of 
vie57 of the police. For instance, in the television coverage of the protest, 
"the camera c^Jtured the acticxi fron behind the police lines giving the viewer 
the visual perspective of the police officers. On the vAiole, this is symbolic 
of tte mainstream media cxjveraga, which accepted police accounts of the protest 
rather unquestioningly. Similarly, the respcHises of the police, ^ch included 
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■Uie use of foroe and aiace, were left virtually ijnchaller^ed. Hie police ware 
portrayed as mere respondents to the violence of the anarchists. 

Rar the print coverage, aainstream publications such as the Twin cities' 
daily newspapers were less aoc^jting of the anarchists than either the student 
i^w^per or alternative publicaticais. To scane degree this nay be a function 
of market forces. The daily newspapers are aiaed at a more general audience. 
Ihey are under roore pressure to produce content that is consistent with the 
existing dcodnant ideology. Publications with more specialized auaiencses will 
have a tendency to produce content that is consistent with the outlook of their 
audience. Hence, publications with a predominantly left-wing readership, such 
as Overthrow , or Fifth Itetate were inore synpathetic to the anarxdiist ca-use. 

Hcwever, this does not preclude the possibility of scoie degree of 
variation within the dcmirant perspective. For instance, there was quite a bit 
of variation in the way local television staticais covered the anarchist 
marcJies. At the extreraes were the coverage by local television stations KSTP 
and WXX). Uie latter seemed to take its "social responsibility" to provide a 
forum for the aarticulation of diverse viewpoints more seriously. WCXX> indeed 
provided inforraation ftcra the perspective of the anarchists, whereas KSTP did 
not. This raises a question for further research: Did the difference that was 
found between the coverage by KSTP and WCXX) represent an organizaticsTal 
difference, or ms, it attributable to differences between the individual 
reporters vjho covered the story? Answering this question will reqidre the 
examination of their coverage of aany itore radical protests to see if the 
difference in orientaticn persists. 

m the case of the print coverage, there was scsae variation within the 
accounts of one organization, Ihe Minneap olis sf-a r and Tribune . The coverage 
of the second anarchist march was iKJt nearly as critical as the coverage of the 
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first Biardi* OJiis may be an indicatioai that the orientation of the individual 
reporter loaloes a difference in ternts of how radical protest is portrayed. 

Organizational and professional factors seemed to play an inportant role 
in shying the news coverage, Ihe itainstream print inedia made heavy lise of 
police officials as scwroes of information* OSiis heavy reliance, coc^lei with 
the lade of sto^jticism of official police comrwentary, prortgyted stories to take 
on the orientatiosi of institutional authority. 

Another reason for the one-^ided status quo orientation of the coverage 
nay be the lack of e>5)erience or background kncwledge of reporters and their 
news organizations about non-mainstream groups. A lack of familiarity with the 
ideas vSiich underpin the anardiist movsnent may have led reporters to reject 
the ideas out of hand. Berhs^ the lack of familiarity caused the journalists 
to rely mxe. heavily on standard practices and interpretaticais. 

Hie patterns found in the mainstream media coverage of radical social 
protest have potentially major consequerxzes. First, if dissent is marginalized 
and deccaitextualiz^ by the media, a valuable source of social criticism ^>dll 
be washed cut. Ihis type of cxaistriction of the "free marketplace of ideas" is 
ocxitrary to the ideals of a democratic system. Tbe image of the media as an 
adversary to government is also drawn into question. If the media fail to 
convey significant crj.ticism of the social poc^ structure, they may be 
partici^ting in the maintenance of existing power relations, aixi thereby be 
su^^sressing social change. 

If one wants to be e55)osed to a diversity of viewpoints on social prrrtrest, 
whidi incluKtes thorough discussion of the issues being raised, then one needs 
to go outside mainstream media accounts of social itovements. Hiis presents 
three pcoblems for society. First of all, most of the general public may not 
be aware of the limited view of social issues presented in mainstream media. 
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Secondly, altemaUve leedia have little visibility ±n society. Both avarenessi 
of and access to alternative msdia is liMted. Finally, the inodest financial 
resources of alternative aedia hanpers their ability to cover and disseitiinate 
inforroatian cn inportant events ana issues. 
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